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When this arrangement was concluded and signed,
I thought all disagreement had now been removed
and that after this Conference the two
Protests by armies would move together as a united
Robertson force. But you should never put too much
trust in the agreements of stubborn men,
especially if they think they have been done out of
their rights. I ought not, therefore, to have been
surprised when three days after the Calais agreement
had been reached I received memoranda from both
Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig pro-
testing against the arrangement to which they had
attached their signatures. Another Conference had
to be summoned, this time in London, to re-bury the
resurrected grievances which I thought had been
honourably interred. By this time Haig and Robert-
son had worked themselves and each other into a
condition of personal dislike of Nivelle, and I am
afraid that dislike was reciprocated. It is easier to
bury hatchets than hatreds, and old hatreds can
always find new hatchets.

Sir William Robertson objected mainly on the
ground that if unity of command were established
for this battle it might serve as a precedent for future
engagements in which both armies were involved.
He was an obdurate opponent of the idea of a United
Command, even for a single action in which both
armies were involved, if the Supreme Command were
vested in the French. As I have pointed out,
the precedent was followed at Passchendaele. I
naturally received no protest from Sir William
Robertson then.

Sir Douglas Haig's was an elaborate document,
suggesting all manner of difficulties as to the practical
working of the arrangement, and proposing all kinds